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For  some  months  the  Editor  oi   the  En 
velope  Series  has  been  planning  a  number 

which  should  discuss  affairs  in  Spain.  At 
length  it  takes  place  in  the  list  of  studies  oi 
mission  lauds  which  is  making  these  quar- 
terlies valuable  in  reference  libraries  and 
to  program  makers  as  well  as  for  general  in- 
formation and  entertainment. 

\o  one  comes  closer  to  world  movements 
and  international  affairs  than  the  missionary 

and  the  American  Hoard's  representatives 
in  Spain  are  no  exception  to  this  statement. 
Rev.  Wayne  II.  Bowers,  of  Bilbao,  author 
of  this  article,  has  been  in  Spain  since  [913. 
I  1c  has  studied  the  mission's  history  :  the 
needs  of  the  country;  the  difficulties  before 
the  missionary  and  his  ways  for  overcom- 
ing them;  and  above  all,  he  has  recognized 
increasing  opportunities  for  Christian  work. 
Mr.  Bowers'  article  is  not  only  rewarding 
reading  for  its  missionary  inspiration,  hut 
for  the  picture  it  gives  of  a  country  as  to 
whose  life  and  national  characteristics  most 
of  us  know  all  too  little.  Send  for  an  ex- 
tra copy  for  a  friend  —  or  give  us  the  name 
of  the  friend  to  whom  you  would  like  us 
to  send  a  cop)  . 

w.  i;.  s. 


Kntered  at  the  Post  Office.  Boston  Mass..  as  second-class  matter.  The 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  14  Beacon  Street. 
Boston,  Mass.     Annual  subscription,  ten  (10)  cents. 


Spreading  the  Gospel  in  Spain 

By  Rev.  Wayne  H.  Bowers, 
of  Bilbao. 


In  describing  conditions  in  missionary  lands,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  the  striking  contrasts,  the  "old  and 
the  new"  as  they  are  seen  on  all  sides.  Spain,  although  a 
nation  of  modern  Europe,  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Here  too,  one  frequently  sees  the  ox-cart  beside  the  auto- 
mobile, the  peasant  costume  beside  the  most  correct  mode 
of  the  hour,  the  "caser^'1  or  farm  house,  hundreds  of 
years  old,  waiting  in  the  shadow  of  the  modern  seven- 
story  apartment  house  for  its  turn  to  be  demolished  be- 
fore the  resistless  march  of  the  city,  and  the  patient  herd 
of  goats  yielding  their  milk  on  the  sidewalks  of  the  city 
through  whose  streets  pass  the  most  modern  of  Ameri- 
can interurban  electrics.  These  contrasts  force  them- 
selves upon  one's  attention  at  every  turn.  Here  is  a 
hospital  in  which  all  the  details  of  building  follow  the 
latest  ideas  in  sanitary  construction ;  but  a  patient  states 
that  although  the  floors,  and  even  the  walls  with  their 
curved  corners,  are  carefully  washed  every  day,  he  has 
been  allowed  to  lie  helpless  three  weeks  without  having 
had  his  face  washed  once !  And  most  pathetic  of  all, 
here  are  hundreds  of  churches,  representing  sums  of 
money  which  had  much  better  been  spent  on  providing 
work  for  destitute  communities,  and  several  truly  mag- 
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nificent  cathedrals,  veritable  store-houses  of  artistic  tri- 
umphs, while  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  frank- 
ly indifferent  to  all  religion,  and  even  the  most  devoted 
worshippers  have  no  intelligent  idea  whatever  of  the 
simplest  truths  and  of  the  most  important  teachings  of  a 
pure  Christianity. 

The  population  of  Spain  is  about  nineteen  million  souls. 
The  openly  declared  Protestants,  children  and  all,  will  not 
exceed  ten  thousand.  All  the  rest  are  presumably  Cath- 
olic, but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  scarcely  two  millions 
are  genuinely  interested  in  the  only  form  of  religion  that 
they  know.  Right  here  is  an  important  fact.  Roman 
Catholicism  has  been  the  only  religion  in  Spain  for  so 
many  centuries  that  the  people  have  grown  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  only  religion  in  existence  ;  and  they  feel  that  if  it 
is  unsatisfactory,  then  religion  as  a  whole  is  either  absurd 
or  unnecessary. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  great  bulk,  perhaps  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Spanish  nation  is  out  of  touch  with 
Catholicism,  aside  from  the  three  occasions  of  infant 
baptism,  marriage  and  death,  on  which  three  occasions 
they  go  through  the  accustomed  forms,  to  avoid  legal  diffi- 
culties and  social  ostracism.  They  are  disgusted  with  the 
lives  of  the  great  majority  of  the  priests;  they  ridicule 
the  idea  of  confessing  their  sins  to  them,  or  of  "washing 
their  clothes  in  dirty  water'' ;  they  see  that  the  system 
of  paying  fees  for  everything,  especially  for  masses  for 
the  dead,  is  nothing  but  a  worldly,  money-making  busi- 
ness;  they  observe  with  displeasure  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  politics  and  their  power  in  all  secular  walks  of 


life;  they  see  thai  their  children  who  attend  Catholic 
schools  learn  scarcel}  anything  beyond  a  iVw  prayers; 
they  ridicule  the  street  processions  with  images  of  saints 
and  grotesque  figures  oi  all  kind-;  some  oi  them  realize 
their  own  ignorance  o\  the  simplest  facts  ot  the  gospel 
narrative,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  little  more  than  a 
name  to  them;  and  above  all,  they  share  Luther's  experi 
ence  in  that  they  find  no  real,  satisfying  sense  of  For- 
giveness, of  reconciliation  with  God  or  of  peace  in  the 
soul,  no  matter  how  hard  they  try  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  Church  in  order  to  attain  these  ends. 

(  )UTSTANDING    FAT  LTS. 

The  lack  of  genuine  Christian  education,  either  in  the 
school  or  in  the  pulpit,  which  lias  cursed  Spain  for  so 
nian_\-  centuries,  can  be  clearly  seen  today  in  a  thousand 

different  ways.  To  choose  hut  one,  mention  might  be 
made  of  the  habit  of  lying,  so  prevalent  in  the  land.  Ser- 
vants in  the  houses  lie  habitually  to  their  mistresses, 
shop-keepers  lie  to  their  customer.-,  lawyers  and  doctors 
lie  to  their  clients  and  patients,  government  employees 
lie  to  those  who  have  to  do  business  in  their  orrV 
politicians  lie  to  each  other  and  to  their  constituency, 
even  priests  lie  to  their  people  and  teach  them  to  lie,  and 
all  is  justified  hy  some  specious  olea  of  the  end  justifying 
the  means,  which  will  he  remembered  as  a  fundamental 
Jesuit  doctrine. 

Honorable  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  of  course  to  he 
found;  hut  they  are  almost  sure  to  he  found  only  among 
Protestants    or     among   those    who   are   alienated     from 


Rome.  The  writer  of  these  words  has  heard  one  of  the 
leading  Protestant  workers  in  Spain,  a  Spaniard  of  the 
Spaniards,  with  all  the  devotion  to  and  pride  in  his  own 
race,  which  could  possibly  be  found,  openly  admit  that 
here  people  lie  just  from  force  of  habit,  and  even  when 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  gained  by  it !     What  can 

be  the  explanation  of  such 
a  state  of  affairs  in  a  pre- 
sumably Christian  nation, 
except  that  the  form  of 
Christianity  which  prevails 
here  is  in  crying  need  of 
reformation,  or,  failing  that, 
of  substitution  with  an  en- 


tirely different  brand  of  the 
article  ? 

If  one  would  try  to  ex- 
press all  this  in  a  single 
phrase,  perhaps  the  best 
would  be  lack  of  con- 
science. It  seldom  seems 
to    occur    to    these    people 

IN  A  CITY  SQUARE.  ,u    ,  A    •  ■  •  , 

*  that     wrong    doing    is     at 

all  serious.  One  who  is  caught  in  the  most  outrageous  lie 
makes  nothing  of  it,  and  feels  no  shame,  much  less  re- 
gret. Broken  promises  are  an  every  day  occurrence. 
Work  of  any  kind,  be  it  dressmaking,  shoe  mending,  any- 
thing, will  be  undertaken  and  solemnly  promised  by  a 
certain  time,  when  at  the  very  moment  of   making  the 


promise,  they  know  perfectly  well  thai  they  will  not  be 
able  to  live  up  t<  >  the  agreement. 

The  large  majority  of  public  officials,  posl  office  clerks, 
railway  employees,  etc.,  will  treat  the  poorer  cl;  ith 

the  greatest  rudeness,  obliging  them  to  waste  much  more 
time  than  is  at  all  necessary  on  the  simplest  matter-.  1 
have  heard  a  post  office  employee  tell  a  poor,  shrinking 
little  girl  who  was  making  some  timid  inquiry  about  a 
package,  to  return  "manana,"  tomorrow,  and  say  it  in  a 
tone  rough  enough  to  frighten  the  poor  little  thing  into 
never  coming  back  at  all;  and  all  without  possibly  having 
listened  to  her  long  enough  to  know  what  the  inquiry 
was. 

I  have  stood  at  the  entrance  to  a  prison  when  a  poor 
old  woman  approached  a  group  of  soldiers  at  the  door, 
carrying  a  mattress  on  her  head,  evidently  intended  for 
some  relative  among  the  prisoners.  ( )ne  soldier  roughly 
told  her  to  come  hack  two  or  three  hours  later;  and  when 
she  politely  inquired  whether  she  might  not  leave  the 
mattress  somewhere  about  the  premises  in  the  meanwhile, 
each  one  of  the  soldiers  took  his  turn  in  hurling  some 
rude  jest  at  tin  poor  old  woman,  until  she  went  away 
in    despair. 

I  have  seen  a  railroad  conductor  "go  through"  a  third 
class  coach  crowded  with  poor  people  standing  up  like 
cattle,  collecting  cash  fares  of  double  the  regular  amount 
from  those  who  had  boarded  the  train  without  buying 
tickets  beforehand,  —  which  is  to  be  sure  a  well  known 
regulation,  but  the  ticket  seller-,  in  evident  collusion  with 
the  conductor!    who  keeps  tifty  per  cent  of  excess  Fares 
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collected  on  the  train)  had  simply  closed  the  ticket 
windows  and  refused  to  sell  tickets  on  the  plea  that  the 
train  was  full  already,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  the 
people  would  board  the  train  anyhow  and  that  no  effort 
would  be  made  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 

These  examples  are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  cite  others  much  more  serious  ;  but  they 
are  straws  which  show  very  clearly  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  Of  course  these  things  are  not  wholly  unknown 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  they  are  the  common, 
every-day  thing  here,  and  nobody  seems  to  pay  much  at- 
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tention  to  them,  much  less  feel  that  thej  are  positively 
wrong.  It  i*>  clear  thai  there  is  very  little  conscieftce, 
thai  the  religion  taught  by  Rome  does  not  develop,  but 
rather  dulls  thai  part  of  one's  nature.  Thank-  to  an 
eas)  system  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  Rome  has  taken  away 
all  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  sin. 

Vs    i « >    I  Nn.ri  i<  S. 

The  political  situation  reflects  the  utter  lack  of  high 
ideals,  of  unselfishness  and  of  devotion  to  the  common 
good.  A  few  first-class,  liberal  statesmen,  like  Canale; 
have  been  promptly  assassinated.  Cabinets,  or  govern- 
ments, come  and  go  on  the  principle  of  "today  for  me  and 
tomorrow  for  you."  In  [917,  the  country  was  without 
a  government  for  a  week,  no  one  of  the  half  do/en  lead- 
ing politicians  whom  the  King  asked  to  form  a  cabinet 
having  been  successful  in  doing  so.  One  reads  columns 
of  comment-  on  the  coming  and  going  of  these  men 
about  Madrid,  but  searches  in  vain  for  enlightenment 
as  to  their  definite  policies,  or  for  any  clear-cut  platforms 
which  they  represent.  The  mass  of  the  people  seem  re- 
signed to  the  idea  that  the  spoils  system  is  so  strongly 
entrenched  that  no  party  will  ever  have  the  nerve  to  throw 
it  overboard.  Oratory  on  the  subject  of  government  in 
the  interests  n\  the  governed  is  abundant,  but  performance 
i-  rare.  Revolutions  are  frequently  promised,  but  many 
believe  that  a  republican  form  of  government  would  be  no 
r.  and  perhaps  worse,  than  the  present  system. 

What  is  clearly  needed  is  a  profound,  inward  change  in 
the  entire  mind  of  the  nation,  with  the  creation  of  high 
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ideals  of  service,  of  altruism,  of  disinterested  statesman- 
ship. Those  of  us  who  believe  that  these  things  do  not 
appear  except  under  the  influence  of  a  pure  form  of 
Christianity  will  see  in  this  sad  state  of  affairs  another 
strong  argument  for  the  necessity  of  Protestant  mission- 
ary work  here,  to  aid  the  coming  of  a  real,  permanent, 
inward  reform  in  morals  as  well  as  in  religion.  No  mat- 
ter how  long  a  time  will  be  necessary  to  secure  results  in 
this  way,  it  is  the  only  method  which  can  guarantee  any- 
thing like  permanent  results. 

Clerical  Spain,  almost  to  a  man,  openly  and  actively  fa- 
vors Germany  in  the  great  war.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  hope  that  with  despotic  government  restored  all  over 
Europe,  or  the  world  for  that  matter,  the  Roman  Church 
would  flourish  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  when  the  Popes  were  the  temporal 
heads  of  the  world. 

Loose  Morals. 

Tf  one  were  to  inquire  of  the  Spanish  Protestant  pas- 
tors what  national  characteristic  is  the  most  prevalent 
and  unfortunate  result  of  the  centuries  of  Rome's  sway, 
they  would  doubtless  answer  in  the  single  word  hypocrisy. 
They  see  so  much  of  this  in  the  cases  of  persons  who  are 
perfectly  well  known  to  be  of  advanced,  or  liberal  ideas, 
and  who  even  sympathize  in  their  hearts  with  the  Prot- 
estants ;  but  who  for  reasons  of  expediency  pretend  to  be 
fervent  Catholics,  going  to  mass  and  to  confession,  in 
order  to  stand  well  with  certain  friends  or  in  order  to 
gain  certain  profitable  business  alliances. 

This  picture  would  be  very  incomplete  without  some 
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reference  to  a  subject  which  is  as  important  as  it  is  dis 
agreeable,  namely,  the  ver)  great  prevalence  ol  immor- 
ality, ironi  the  priests  down  through  all  walks  of  life. 
South  America  is  doubtless  worse  than  Spain  in  this 
spect.  But  the  loneliness  of  our  Spanish  pastors  and 
teachers,  their  lack  of  good,  personal  friends,  is  due  prin- 
cipal!) to  the  fact  that  they  simply  cannot  stand  the  ob- 
jectionable conversation  which  forms  the  chief  staple  of 
cafe-talk.  It  is  easy,  comparatively,  to  make  new  ac- 
quaintances here,  especially  among  men.  But  a<  soon 
as  it  is  seen  that  one  does  not  enjoy  drinking  and  smok- 
ing, and  above  all  when  one  fails  to  smile  at  the  dirty 
Story,  and  to  answer  with  another  of  like  nature,  the 
friendship  quickly  wanes  and  disappears.  God  know-, 
this  is  not  confined  to  Spain!  But  let  it  he  repeated 
once  more,  here  it  i>  the  regular,  usual,  prevalent  thing, 
permeating  all  classes  of  society  and  intruding  it-elf  upon 
one's  unwilling  notice  at  almost  any  time  and  in  almost 
any  presence,  even  in  that  of  little  children  ! 

So  much  for  the  need  of  Protestant  work  here.  Vol- 
umes might  he  written  on  the  subject,  but  all  would  be 
simply  an  enlargement  upon  the  main  point-  here  briefly 
suggested. 

What  Protestantism   Has  Done. 

What  has  been  done,  and  what  is  being  done,  in  Prot- 
estant mission  work  in  this  unfortunate  land?  The  his- 
tory is  short.  It  begins  in  [868,  when  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion was  promulgated,  during  a  revolution  which  drove 
out  Queen  Isabella  the  Second,  and  established  a  short- 
lived Republic.     The  Bourbon  family  was  restored  to  the 
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Skin    bottles   full   of   water   lying    on   the    beach   with   the    fishermen's 

nets   spread  out  to   dry  near  them. 


throne  in  1874,  in  the  person  of  Alfonso  the  Twelfth, 
father  of  the  present  king;  but  religious  toleration  (note 
the  word )  had  been  granted,  and  was  not  revoked.  The 
chief  article  on  this  subject  provides  that  no  one  shall 
be  molested  in  Spanish  territory  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious beliefs ;  although  Roman  Catholicism  is  stated  to 
be  the  official  religion  of  the  kingdom. 

The   year    1868,    then,   marks    the    beginning   of   open 
Protestant  work,  when  the  first  missionaries  entered  the 
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ithem  pari  of  Spain,  from  the  English  colony  of  ( ii- 
bralter.     In  October  of   1918,  it  is  planned  to 
the  fiftieth  anniversar)  with  a  large  run.  in  Madrid. 

of  Protestant  workers  and  people  from  all  part-  of  the 
peninsula.  It  is  hoped  to  attract  nation-wide  attention 
in  this  way.  and  to  stimulate  greatly  the  propaganda  which 
is  being  constantly  carried  on. 

Great  popular  interest  was  taken  at  first  in  Prot- 
estantism, especially  in  Sevilla,  where  at  least  one  church 
became  self-supporting  and  purchased  a   1  atholk 

church    for  its  own   use.     But   soon   the   first   real   died 
away,  and  the  work  settled  down  to  a  more  steady  gait, 
which  is  being  regularly  maintained.     At  this  time,  there 
is  no  city  of  real  importance  in  Spain,  —  only  a  few  ] 
vincial   capitals,  —  where    Protestant   chapels   cannot   be 
found.     Madrid  and  Barcelona  each  have  fourteen  pla 
of  worship.  Malaga  three.  Valencia  and  Sevilla  two  each, 
and  so  on.     But  the  native  member-hip  is  drawn  aim 
entirely  from  the  lower  classes,  owing  to  the  strangle  hold 
which    Catholicism    still    pi  -    over    the   aristocracy, 

the  moneyed  class,  and  what  little  of  a  middle  class  may 
be  said  to  exist  here.  To  embrace  Protestantism  openly 
still  means  more  or  less  social  ostracism  and  persecution, 
be  it  direct  or  indirect,  in  business  ways.  So  that  the 
member-  are  quite  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
work,  and  foreign  aid  is  needed,  and  will  continue  to  be 
needed,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  if  the  work 
not   to  dwindle  away  into  nothing. 

Our  (  >\v.\  Work. 
The    following   denominations    are    now     working    in 
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Spain :  English  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians  and  Brethren ;  German  Lutherans ;  and 
American  Congregationalists  and  Adventists,  —  this  lat- 
ter work  being  mostly  itinerating.  The  American  Board 
is  practically  the  only  American  missionary  agency  at 
work  here.  Its  mission  has  almost  always  been  what  is 
called  a  "one-man  mission/'  having  but  one  ordained 
American  missionary  in  general  charge  of  the  Spanish 
workers.  Although  Rev.  William  H.  Gulick,  who  with 
his  wife  opened  the  Board's  work  in  1872,  maintains  his 
connection  with  the  mission  and  continues  to  live  in 
Spain,  his  health  is  not  equal  to  active  service  and  his  work 
is  largely  confined  to  personal  influence  and  individual 
friendships.  Rev.  Wayne  H.  BowTers  joined  the  mission 
in  191 3  and  from  his  location  in  Bilbao,  supervises  the  va- 
rious stations  at  present. 

At  it  now  stands,  the  work  maintains  permanent  chapels 
and  day-schools  in  six  places,  five  cities  and  one  village; 
with  a  native  force  of  six  ordained  pastors,  four  of  whom 
work  full  time  in  their  day-schools,  and  fourteen  addi- 
tional teachers,  twenty  in  all.  There  is  also  the  im- 
portant and  flourishing  Colegio  Internacional,  or  higher 
school  for  girls,  at  Barcelona,  with  a  faculty  of  six 
American  ladies  and  also  six  Spanish  lady  teachers,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  employees.  The  work  thus  stands 
divided  into  two  clearly  defined  activities ;  the  direct 
evangelistic  work  of  the  churches ;  and  the  higher  edu- 
cational work  of  the  Barcelona  college. 

Evangelistic. 

The  evangelistic  work  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
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Spain,  and  includes  the  five  cities  of  Santander,  Bilbao, 
San   Sebastian,   Logrono  and  Zaragoza,  with  the  single 

village  of   Trade jon,  near  Logrono. 

.V.  /AT.  l.\  DER  is  a  flourishing  sea  port  on  the  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  a  port  of  departure  for  trans-Atlantic 
steamers,  and  the  capital  of  a  fine  agricultural  province 

oi  the  same  name,  with  iron  mine-  and  some  general  in- 
dustries and  a  population  of  about  70,000  souls.  It  is 
also  a  watering  place  of  importance,  having  a  palace  of 
the  royal  family,  which  they  occupy  for  a.  short  season  of 


THE     laTTLEST      SCHOLARS     AT      SANTANDER 


a  few  week-  each  summer.  1  [ere  the  Hoard's  work  began 
in  1S72:  a  church  was  organized  in  [876  and  the  ( iirls' 
Boarding  School  was  founded,  from  which  the  C'olegio 
Internacional,  now  of  Barcelona,  has  grown  under  the 
care  of  the  Woman's  Board;  the  International  Institute 
at  Madrid,  also  hearing"  the  impress  of  Mrs.  Gulick's 
ideals  for  education  for  Spanish  girls,  severed  it<  connec- 
tion with  the  Mission  before  the  death  of  its  founder. 
In  Santander  we  have  our  own  buildings,  a  double,  four 
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storied  house,  with  chapel  in  the  basement,  five  large 
school-rooms  in  the  basement  and  on  the  first  floor,  and 
six  flats  above  to  rent,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
pastor's  family.  The  congregation  numbers  thirty-five, 
and  the  attendance  at  the  day-school  averages  about  one 
hundred  seventy.  The  teachers  are  the  pastor  and  his 
wife,  with  three  assistants.  The  Sunday  School  atten- 
dance averages  one  hundred  twenty-five,  divided  into 
four  groups  ;  the  Christian  Endeavor  averages  about  fif- 
teen. At  some  services,  especially  at  Christmas,  it  is 
nothing  unusual  to  see  400  or  500  people  crowd  this 
chapel. 

Don  Francisco  Acosta,  the  pastor  of  the  mission  and 
the  teacher  of  the  boys'  school,  is  a  sympathetic,  earnest 
man,  well  known  by  his  genial  ways  to  all  classes.  A 
cabman,  on  being  given  the  number  of  his  house,  ex- 
claimed, "Oh,  that  is  Don  Francisco's  home !  Of  course 
I  know  him  !" 

BILBAO,  next  to  Barcelona  is  the  most  important  in- 
dustrial centre  in  Spain,  with  extensive  shipyards,  steel 
furnaces,  iron  mines  and  large  general  industries.  There 
are  said  to  be  forty-eight  millionaires  in  Bilbao  city  and 
suburban  district.  The  city  recently  took  fully  one-third 
of  a  government  bond  issue  of  Si, 200,000,000.  The  pop- 
ulation is  only  100,000,  but  with  very  large  suburbs,  per- 
haps doubles  that  figure.  It  is  situated  eight  miles  inland, 
on  a  small  river  navigable  up  to  the  city.  Regular  and 
frequent  train  and  trolley  service  is  maintained  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  with  the  heaviest  strictly  suburban  traffic 
of  any  Spanish  city.     The  suburbs  along  the  fine  coast 
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contain  some  magnificent  villas.     The  population  is  pi 
vailingly  Basque,  and  that  language  is  widely  used.    They 
are  a  sturdy,  progressive  race,  jealous  of  their  ancient 

rights,  and  inclined  to  a  policy  of  separation  from  the 
Madrid  government,  or  at  least  of  very  extensive  auton- 
omy.    The  Basque  stock  is  strictly  and  blindly  Catholic, 

and  this  district  is  extremely  hard  to  work  lor  that  reason. 
The  large  English  colony,  with  their  own  Anglican  church. 
makes  no  effort  whatever  to  interest  Spaniards. 

We  have  our  own  house  in  Bilbao,  a  double,  six-story 
one  with  chapel  and  school-rooms  on  the  ground  floor, 
additional  school-room  on  the  second  floor,  and  eight  flats 
to  rent  above,  one  occupied  by  the  pastor.  The  congre- 
gation numbers  thirty-seven,  the  day-school  ranges  from 
150  to  over  2cx).  The  pastor  teaches,  and  has  two  assist- 
ants. This  pastor,  Don  Elias  Marques,  succeeding  his 
father,  who  died  a  few  years  since,  is  our  youngest  man  : 
he  is  too  busy  in  the  day-school  to  take  on  any  villa 
work,  although  there  are  some  twenty  suburbs  within  a 
forty-five  minute  radius.  We  badly  need  an  additional 
man  here,  to  release  the  pastor  from  teaching  work  for 
evangelistic  activities. 

There  are  three  distinct  schools  here,  as  in  all  of  the 
larger  Mis-ion  Stations  under  the  American  Board,  one 
for  the  older  hoys,  taught  by  Don  Elias,  another  for  the 
older  girls  in  charge  of  his  wife.  Dona  Elvira,  who  is  one 
of  the  graduates  of  the  Colegio  Internacional,  and  a  third 
for  the  little  tots  of  both  sexes.  And  how  they  are 
crowded  in  like  little  human  sardines  !  There  are  251 
or  more  children  packed   into  the  small  and  dark  rooms, 
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and  it  is  most  fortunate  that  the  city  school  inspector  is  a 

friend  of  Don  Elias,  otherwise  this  crowding  might  not 

be  allowed.     Yet  the  school  has  won  such  a  name   for 

good   and   thorough   instruction  that   some   200  children 

have  yearly  to  be  refused  admission  for  lack  of  space. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  now  a  plan 

to  enlarge  the  school-room  accommodations  so  that  the 

many  applicants  that  must  now  be  rejected  may  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  reputation  of  the  school  has  been  built  up  through 
a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  and  some  of  the  former 
pupils  are  now  occupying  important  positions  in  the  coun- 
try. One  who  never  received  any  education  beyond  that 
acquired  in  this  school,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Cortes 
and  Editor  of  El  Liberal,  one  of  the  daily  journals  of 
widest  circulation  in  Spain.  He  is  friendly  to  the  school 
and  mission  work,  though  not  a  Protestant.  Such  men, 
the  product  of  our  Mission  Schools,  can  do  much  to  lib- 
eralize the  national  spirit,  not  only  by  making  evangelistic 
work  less  difficult  for  Protestant  missionaries  and  teach- 
ers, but  also  by  causing  public  opinion  to  give  to  Spanish 
Protestant  converts  equal  chances  in  business  and  social 
life  with  those  of  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbors. 

Dona  Elvira  has  trained  a  chorus  of  fine  voices  among 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  Sunday  services  are  made  very 
attractive  by  the  songs  of  these  little  choristers.  There 
are  three  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  in  the  Mission, 
a  "Mother's  "  Society,  one  for  the  Juniors,  and  a  third 
for  the  young  people.  In  connection  with  the  last  men- 
tioned, Don  Elias'  ambition  is  to  fit  up  a  room  where  he 
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can  meet  ever)    week,  the  former  pnpiN  who  have  n     • 
left  the  school.     His  plan  is  to  form  a  Club,  though  one 
without  any  rules  or  pledges  that  might  frighten  the  young 
men  away.     In  this  room  he  would  have  games,  books, 
magazines,  etc.,  and  here  he  would  talk  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  cuter  into  their  plans  and  interests,  and 
in  this  way  keep  a  hold  on  them  after  they  were  no  lonj 
pupils,  and  when  otherwise  they  would  have  no  influei 
to  help  them  towards  high  ideals  of  a  manly  ( Christian  life. 

SAN  SEBASTIAN.  Spain's  most  fashionable  water- 
ing place,  the  -timer  home  of  the  court  and  of  the  em- 
bassies, is  a  little  gem  of  a  city,  more  French  in  appear- 
ance than  Spanish,  whose  50,000  population  almost  lives 
on  tin  summer  business.  There  are  several  magnificent 
hotels  and  villas.  The  place  is  close  to  the  French 
frontier,  and  on  the  main  line  of  the  "Xorte."  —  the 
Paris-Madrid  railroad  route.  This  province  is  also 
Basque,  and  presents  the  same  difficulties  for  that  reason 
a-  the  Bilbao  district.  San  Sebastian  also  boasts  several 
very  hue  schools,  established  by  various  religious  order- 
expelled  from  France  recently,  that  settled  in  this  at- 
tractive spot. 

1  fere  we  have  only  a  rented  ground  floor,  in  two  rooms, 
one  for  the  chapel  and  one  for  a  class  of  girls.  The  h 
>chool  had  to  he  discontinued  recently,  on  account  of  1  — 
in  exchange  of  money.  We  hope  to  he  able  to  re-open  it 
very  soon.  The  congregation  numbers  thirty-two,  of 
whom  hut  twelve  are  Spaniards,  the  remaining  twenty 
being  Swiss.  French  and  German.  The  pastor's  wife 
teaches  the  thirty  girls.     This  work  has  been  depleted  by 
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AN   AVENUE    IN    SANTANDER,    SPAIN. 

It  was  in  this  city  that  the  Spanish  Mission  of  the  American 

Board    was    begun. 

emigration  to  America  more  than  any  other  station  of 
ours.  The  city  is  very  expensive,  and  the  cost  is  more, 
per  capita  than  anywhere  else.  San  Sebastian  holds 
many  delightful  associations  for  our  work  in  general, 
since  it  was  for  several  years  the  location  of  the  Girls' 
Colegio,  now  at  Barcelona  ;  and  since  most  of  the  wives 
of  our  pastors  received  their  education  here,  The  pastor, 
the  veteran  of  our  staff,  is  physically  unable  to  extend 
the  work  into  villages. 

The  cause  of  Protestantism  was  recently  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  San  Sebastian  public  by  the  determina- 
tion and  courageous  action  of  the  pastor's  daughter,  the 
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Senorita  Pepita  Digon.  The  Senorita  Digon  was  a  pupil 
of  the  Colegio  [nternacional  when  it  was  established  in 
San  Sebastian  and  later  studied  to  be  a  trained  nurse  in 
a  London  hospital.  She  returned  to  San  Sebastian  two 
years  ago.  Shortly  after  her  arrival,  the  Escuela  de 
Artes  y  Oficios  (The  City  Technical  School)  advertised 
for  a  teacher  of  English,  and  the  Senorita  Digon  pre- 
sented herself  among  other  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
competitive  examinations.  The  committee  of  examiners, 
composed  of  some  of  San  Sebastian's  most  eminent  citi- 
zens, were  delighted  not  only  with  Senorita  Papita's 
thorough  knowledge  of  English,  but  also  with  her  clear. 
logical  exposition  of  the  methods  she  would  employ  in 
teaching,  so  in  spite  of  her  being  a  woman,  without  one 
dissenting  voice,  the}'  elected  her  to  fill  the  position.  In 
itself,  this  was  sufficient  to  electrify  the  city,  for  it  was 
the  first  time  that  a  woman  had  ever  presented  herself 
as  a  candidate  for  such  a  post. 

The  vote  had  scarcely  been  passed  when  a  disappointed 
candidate,  a  young  Scotchman,  went  to  the  committee 
and  informed  them  that  the  young  lady  whom  the}'  had 
appointed  was  a  Protestant.  This  was  a  shock  the  City 
Fathers  were  unprepared  for,  and  the}'  immediately  real- 
ized the  strong  opposition  there  would  be  to  their  unani- 
mous vote  and  entirely  legal  decision.  Discussion  ran 
high.  At  last,  a  month  after  the  proper  date  for  be- 
ginning the  new  term,  when  no  legal  opposition  could  be 
sustained  agaimt  the  Senorita  Digon's  appointment,  she 
was  installed  in  the  position,  and  now  for  two  years  has 
held  her  post  —  a  woman  and  a  Protestant  —  in  the  City 


Technical  Schools.  She  reports  that  her  colleagues  are 
inclined  to  be  friendly,  and  in  a  bigoted  city  like  San  Se- 
bastian, all  feel  that  this  victory  of  the  Senorita  Digon  is 
also  one  for  Protestantism. 

LOGRONO  is  a  quiet,  but  attractive  inland  town  of 
30,000  inhabitants,  no  miles  southeast  of  Bilbao,  sit- 
uated on  the  Ebro  River.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  the  district  being  famous  for  its  fruits 
and  wines.  The  city  has  given  birth  to  several  of  Spain's 
most  liberal  statesmen. 

Here  we  rent  a  small,  two-story  house,  with  chapel  on 
the  ground  floor  and  two  school-rooms  above.  There  are 
twenty  members  in  the  congregation,  and  about  seventy- 
five  children  in  the  schools.  The  pastor  and  his  wife 
teach,  with  one  assistant.  There  is  an  active  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  here,  with  a  promising  group  of  young 
people. 

The  music  in  Logrono  is  especially  interesting,  one  of 
the  pastor's  sons  having  marked  talent  on  the  violin,  while 
other  instruments  are  utilized  in  various  ways. 

The  pastor  here  is  also  too  busy  to  take  on  much  vil- 
lage work.  The  work  is  well  known  in  the  city,  for  the 
smaller  the  place  the  better  known  we  always  are.  The 
authorities  here  have  been  quite  friendly  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

Some  thirty-five  miles  southeast  of  Logrono  and 
reached  by  stage  coach  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  rail- 
road, four  miles  away,  is  PRADEJON,  a  village  of  about 
2,000  souls.  Here  we  own  two  small  adjacent  houses,  one 
of  which  contains  school  below  and  chapel  above :  and 
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the  other  school  below  and  pastor's  flat  above.  There 
in)  in  the  day-school.  The  pastor  and  his  wife  teach, 
with  one  assistant.  This  pastor,  Don  Domingo  Heras,  is 
a  very  active  evangelist,  and  visits,  on  his  bicycle  or  by 

iches,  the  neighboring  villages,  giving  talks  in  private 
houses  or  in  clubs. 

This,  our  only  established  village  work,  has  had  a  very 
interesting  history  of  persecutions,  but  it  is  now  quite 
firmly  established  in  spite  of  all.  This  village  has  the 
reputation  of  being  much  butter  behaved,  in  general,  than 
the  others  of  its  district,  and  it  costs  the  authorities  much 
Less  llect  the  taxes  here.     Before  our  advent,  tl 

were  no  schools  whatever.  Now  there  arc  four  besides 
our  own,  all  charging  nothing  for  the  instruction,  while 
we  charge  a  small  fee,  half  a  bushel  of  wheat  yearly.  But 
our  -  1  is  the  largest  and  best  in  the  village,  beyond 
doubt. 

Practical  economic  slavery  of  the  pea-ant  class  here 
prevents  more  rapid  growth  of  the  church,  as  the  land 
owner-  are  all  Catholics,  and  can  starve  out  any  indiv- 
ual,  if  they  wish  to  punish  him  in  this  way  for  sending  his 
children  to  our  school  or  for  attending  services  himself. 

Don  Domingo  is  the  real  brain-  of  a  small  co-operative 
-  :iety  of  day  laborers  here,  which  has  secured  govern- 
ment appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  simple  farming 
machinery.  The  local  priest  started  one  to  compete  with 
us,  but  failed  dismally. 

The  schools  in  Pradejon  are  well  taught:  indeed,  from 
here,  two  girls  instructed  by  Dona  Ascension  entered  the 
Colegio   Internacional  prepared  for  the  first  year  of  the 
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college  course,  whereas  the  rule  is,  that  pupils  from  the 
village  schools  have  to  spend  from  one  to  three  years  in 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  Colegio. 

The  Sunday  and  mid-week  services  are  well  attended, 
as  well  as  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  all  the  day 
pupils,  even  those  from  Roman  Catholic  families  come 
regularly  to  the  Sunday  School  classes. 

ZARAGOZA,  the  capital  of  Aragon,  situated  on  the 
lower  Ebro  and  numbering  a  population  of  110,000  souls, 
is  famous  in  history  for  sieges  by  the  French,  and  of 
interest  to  tourists  because  of  the  ornate  cathedral  of  the 
\  irgin  of  the  Pillar,  and  her  annual  festivities  in  Oc- 
tober, next  to  Passion  Week  in  Seville,  the  most  gorgeous 
religious  spectacle  in  Spain.  It  is  a  big,  overgrown,  un- 
attractive village,  with  but  few  modern  streets,  but  is  a 
railroad  centre  of  considerable  importance,  and  with  some 
industries,  chiefly  car  construction.     It  boasts  a  university. 

Here  we  have  our  largest  church  of  eighty  members, 
and  a  school  of  about  115  pupils.  We  rent  the  ground 
floor  and  the  second  floor  of  a  large,  gloomy  house,  for 
chapel  and  schools.  There  are  three  assistant  teachers, 
the  pastor,  Don  Carlos  Aran  jo,  not  working  in  the  day- 
school. 

This  pastor,  our  most  scholarly  man,  writes  the  topics 
for  the  Christian  Endeavor  paper,  and  does  considerable 
literary  work  for  the  Protestant  press.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  new  translation  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment, recently  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  and  the  American  Bible  Societies. 

In  Don  Carlos'  absence,  on  the  Bible  work,  his  son,  Don 


Elias,  a  bright  young  man,  aided  by  Sr.  Crespo,  an  i 
priest,  has  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  large  attendance  at 
the  church  services.     Besides  the  two  preaching  servi 
they  have  on  Sunday,  a  good  Sunday  School  and  a  live 
Christian   Endeavor  Society.     The  Sunday  School,  quite 
like  an  American  our,  is  begun  by  general  opening  exer 
cises,  then  divided  into  groups  in  separate  room-  for  the 
teaching  of  t Ik-  lesson  and  again    united    in    a    general 
gathering  for  the  final  review  and  closing  hymns. 

The  regular  force  of  teachers  of  the  day  schools  is  re 
enforced  on   Sunday  by  two  young  men.  one  in  business 
and  the  other,  a  young  professor  in  the  university,  who 
has  affiliated  himself  with  the  mission  and  who  is  one  of 
its  mo>t  enthusiastic  worker-. 

Don  Carlos  lias  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  arc  actively 
engaged  in  Protestant  work,  easily  the  record  for  Spain 
in  this  regard ! 

In  connection  with  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
there  has  been  formed  a  club,  where  the  young  people  can 
gather  in  the  evenings  and  find  good  books  and  magazines, 
and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  a  good  health}-  atmos- 
phere. Anyone  who  i-  familiar  with  the  usual  attrac- 
tions offered  for  a  Spanish*  boy's  evening,  will  appreciate 
how  much  a  club  of  this  sort  is  needed  and  against  what 
it  has  to  contend.  The  books  and  magazine-  have  been 
given  by  the  members  themselves,  and  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  raised  the  money  for  the  adequate  lighting 
of  the  room.  The  teachers  of  the  school  are  giving,  en- 
tirely voluntarily,  lessons  in  English  and  shorthand,  a 
burden  cheerfully  assumed  to  make  more  attractive  the 
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A    VILLAGE    STREET    IN   NORTHERN    SPAIN. 
A  threshing  floor  is  at  the  left  center  in  the  background;   a  stone  plat- 
form, circular,   smooth  floor.     This  one  shows  grain 
stacked   up  in  the  center. 


evenings  spent  here,  and  though  they  would  seem  to  have 
few  leisure  moments,  they  have  catalogued  the  books  of 
their  small  but  growing  library. 

One  of  their  present  needs  is  an  organ  for  this  room, 
where  their  religious  meetings  are  also  held,  and  they  have 
plans  for  earning  the  money  for  it  themselves,  though  it 
must  be  a  slow  process  and  discouraging  to  any  less  hope- 
ful. 

The  number  and  enthusiasm  of  these  young  people  in 
Zaragoza  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  the  mis- 
sion work,  and  from  them  is  radiating  a  strong,  evan- 
gelical influence  that  is  reaching  and  bettering  many 
parts  of  Spain. 
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In  six  established  centres  are  six  ordained  pastors,  and 
fourteen  teachers;  230 communicant  members,  and  an 
erage  daily  attendance  of  600  in  the  schools,  of  400  at 
Sunday  School,  and  evangelistic  work  carried  on  more  or 
less  regularly  in  some  twenty  villages. 

In  addition  to  the  work  under  the  American  Board, 
should  he  mentioned  also,  the  Colegio  I  nternacional  in 
Barcelona  under  the  special  charge  of  the  Woman's 
Board.  The  situation  of  the  Colegio  is  beautiful,  the 
number  of  pupils  steadily  growing  and  its  methods  of 
teaching  and  its  text  hooks  of  great  interest  to  education- 
alists from  all  over  Spain.  About  a  dozen  of  its  gradu 
ales  are  wives  of  Protestant  pastors  in  various  provin< 
more  than  a  third  have  been  teachers  and  their  influence 
is  felt  in  the  families  of  educated  and  professional  men 
throughout  the  nation. 

General  Condition  of  the  Work. 

In  a  large  centre  like  this,  our  work  almost  passes 
unnoticed  in  the  hustle  of  a  modern  city.  In  the  village 
of  Pradejon,  we  are  a  considerable  and  respected  force 
for  good  in  the  community.  Between  these  extremes,  are 
different  gradations  of  success.  Extremely  few  individ- 
uals of  wealth  or  of  social  positions  have  been  won  to  the 
Gospel.  Almost  all  the  members  are  working  people,  of 
humble  position.  As  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  many  turn 
away  sorrowful,  when  they  learn  that  the  way  to  inherit 
eternal  life  leads  through  the  loss,  or  the  risk  of  loss,  of 
earthly   gain    and    preference.       When    the    long-expected 
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Spanish  revolution  comes,  be  it  bloody  or  peaceful,  and 
when  religious  liberty  is  a  fact  and  not  a  fiction,  perhaps 
the  fear  will  be  removed,  and  many  thousands  who  now 
admit  in  their  hearts  that  Protestantism  is  the  purer  re- 
ligion, will  confess  that  belief  openly  in  their  lives.  We 
must  await  that  day  in  patience. 

We  are  making  many  friends,  of  this  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever.  Our  pastors  are  well  known  and  highly  re- 
spected, although  their  personal  society  may  be  avoided. 
This  is  clearly  shown  on  many  occasions.  During  the 
so-called  revolution  of  August,  1917,  when  the  soldiers 
in  Bilbao  were  panic  stricken  by  rumors  of  uprisings 
and  were  firing  almost  at  random  about  the  streets  and 
searching  houses  for  concealed  arms,  the  officers  in  cer- 
tain barracks  located  less  than  a  block  away  from  our 
mission  house  received  an  anonymous  letter  advising  them 
to  search  our  chapel  for  arms.  They  ridiculed  the  idea, 
and  after  the  excitement  was  over,  they  told  our  pastor 
about  it,  in  joke.  Ours  was  about  the  only  house  they  did 
not  search  within  a  radius  of  several  blocks  from  the  bar- 
racks. This  incident  is  eloquent  of  the  real  feeling  en- 
tertained towards  our  responsible,  native  workers.  But 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  very  lonely  people,  with  few 
personal  friends,  and  with  almost  all  doors  to  social 
preference  tightly  closed  against  them.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  years  longer  this  state  of  affairs  will 
continue.  In  this  respect,  South  America  is  a  far  easier 
field  to  work  than  Spain,  owing  to  the  greater  real  liberty 
enjoyed  there  by  Protestants. 

Our  day-schools   serve  to  attract  the  parents   of   the 
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children  to  special  services,  and  little  by  little  to  lull 
membership;  and  also  the)  serve  to  build  up  a  new  gen- 
eration of  friends  for  the  work  all  over  the  land  The 
number  of  children  who  continue  to  attend  either  Sun- 
day School,  Christian  Endeavor  or  chiych,  after  leaving 
the  school  and  going  to  work  |  which  they  do  at  an  aver- 
age age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years),  is  disappointingly 
small.  Frankly,  it  is  not  one  per  cent!  But  almost  all 
the  missionaries  feel  that  it  would  be  suicidal  to  abandon 
the  day-schools.  Our  work  has  surely  averaged  200 
different  children  a  year  for  forty  years,  a  total  of  8000 
people,  many  of  whom  arc  now  adults  and  parents,  who 
if  not  members  arc  at  least  friends,  beyond  all  doubt. 
They  frequently  send  their  own  children  hack  to  our 
schools,  and  they  cannot  forget  entirely  the  Bible  teaching 
they  themselves  received.  For  Bible  teaching  is  a  fun- 
damental part  of  the  work,  and  no  day  passes  without 
some  instruction  in  the  Word  of  God. 

in  these  days  of  frequent  changes  in  cabinets,  of 
threatened  revolutions,  of  strikes,  etc.,  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  free  speech,  of  meetings,  and  of  freedom 
from  arbitrary  arrest,  are  often  suspended  temporarily, 
as  a  sort  of  war-measure.  Under  such  conditions,  we 
deem  it  inadvisable  to  continue  this  work  for  the  time 
being,  since  the  risk  run  is  greater  than  the  success  gained. 
We  wish  to  appear  as  law-abiding  people,  always.  But 
in  general,  the  way  is  open  now  for  much  greater  activity 
along  this  line  than  ever. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  repeated,  that  there  are  as  yet  no 
really  self-supporting  Protestant  congregations  in  Spain. 
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This  goal  is  constantly  held  before  our  congregations,  and 
they  are  urged  to  contribute  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 
Gratifying  progress  has  been  noted  in  the  past  few  years 
in  this  respect,  although  the  entire  sum  raised  by  the 
churches,  in  collections  and  subscriptions,  hardly  amounts 
to  six  per  cent  of  the  gross  cost  of  the  work.  The 
churches  which  occupy  rented  quarters  receive  a  fixed 
sum  each  month,  generally  a  trifle  more  than  the  salaries 
of  the  workers,  and  these  churches  are  expected  to  pay 
everything  else  that  is  necessary.  Those  churches  that  oc- 
cupy premises  owned  by  us,  pay  a  small  rent,  to  develop 
the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  something.  The  plan 
with  regard  to  any  possible  new,  permanent  work,  is  to 
pay  merely  the  salaries  of  the  workers,  and  to  throw  all 
other  incidental  expenses  upon  the  local  membership. 

The  direct  evangelistic  work  in  new  villages  and  in  un- 
occupied wards  of  cities  bears 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the 
established  work  in  the  regular 
chapels,  that  a  vigorous  offensive 
in  war  bears  to  the  defense  of  a 
line  of  trenches.  The  latter  is 
hard  and  very  important ;  but 
the  former  is  the  only  kind  of 
warfare  that  ever  wins  decisive 
victories.  We  close  with  the 
hope  that  sufficient  funds  will  be 
placed  in  our  hands  to  enable  us 
to  make  an  offensive  all  along  the 
line. 
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